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TREATMENT OF MESENTERIC GLANDULAR AFFECTIONS. 


BY DR. CHARLES CLAY, MANCHESTER. 


Unpver the name of marasmus, and as-an affection of childhood, dis- 
eased mesenteric glands are very common, almost daily coming under the 
notice of medical practitioners, particularly in manufacturing districts, 
where laxity of fibre and much constitutional debility prevail, and where 
the habit, diet, &c. contribute considerably to its encouragement. But 
as a disease of puberty or adult growth, comparatively little is known ; 
yet it is certain that a disease strictly analogous to the marasmus of - 
childhood is very prevalent, much more so, indeed, than is generally ad- 
mitted, and annually carries off many whose deaths are often attributed 
to very different causes, even in other than manufacturing districts. 
Three-fourths of the common cases of atrophy are attributable'to glandu- 
lar obstruction only. From the many cases that I have observed 
during twenty years’ practice, and in the treatment of which I have 
been engaged, a few practical observations with respect to it may not be 
unacceptable, particularly as there are few cases that call forth more pa- 
tience from the medical attendant, and certainly none that are produc- 
tive of greater disappointment, rendering it in the highest degree necessary 
to make a correct diagnosis, which, having been made, a long and stead 
perseverance in remedial measures is to be pursued. I say a long an 
steady perseverance, because the nature of the case particularly requires 
it, not only on the part of the medical attendant, but also of the patient. 
In all cases of long-continued disease there is an aptness to run from 
one practitioner to another, vainly seeking that immediate relief which 
cannot possibly be given. If a correct diagnosis be once formed, and 
the slightest benefit obtained, every confidence should be placed in the 
party, and perseverance should be the motto of the invalid. 
_ The treatment of mesenteric affections is so often confounded with 
that of atrophy from other causes, that great errors have arisen, which it 
is the more necessary to point out. No gland can be enlarged or indu- 
rated by disease without obstructing the operations of nature, for which 
those glands were especially formed ; it is evident, therefore, when such 
indurations are ascertained to have taken place, our attempts at relief 
should be directed to the chief cause of mischief. Where glandular 
obstructions exist, it is evident that the quantity of chyle must be limited 
in proportion to the extent of diseased structure, and in the same pro- 
portion the system suffers from emaciation, not receiving the supply of 
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nutriment sufficient to maintain the system in its former healthy state; 
consequently, this disease is found in every stage, from the slightest ob- 
struction to the entire obliteration of the glandular action; no chyle 
poured into the blood, the system is emaciated in the extreme; the limbs 
or parts most distant from the centre of circulation become cedematous, 
death immediately follows. 

If, then, glandular obstruction be the diagnosis, what is to be done? 
This leads me to make a remark or two on some of the general axioms 
of treatment pursued in such cases, with a view to point out their errors, 
and substitute a plan that the writer has often pursued with considerable 
advantage. 

Dr. Thomas observes, “ That in all cases of atrophy the patient should 
make use of food that is nutritive and easy of digestion, and it should 
be taken frequently, but in small quantities ata time.” I fully agree 
with him as to the kind of food, but maintain that to feed an atrophic 
patient frequently is a very mischievous doctrine, calculated to increase 
rather than lessen the evil: that the whole of the alimentary canal is 
much deranged in atrophic cases is certain, and the greatest caution ts 
required in the selection of such food as will not require too great an 
effort for the digestive function ; but for that organ to be continually 
stimulated by constantly taking food is decidedly injurious, the stomach 
requiring rest from its usual operations as much as any other organ in the 
body. The repose of the digestive function is necessary to the well-be- 
ing of an invalid, and in none more so than in atrophic cases, when it 
is evident, however much chyme may be formed, no more chyle can 
pass into the system (in consequence of the indurated glands), if the 
patient be eating every hour in .the day, or if only allowed to indulge 
three times in twenty-four hours ; there can be then no advantage in de- 
bilitating digestion by frequent meals, whilst the disadvantages must be 
apparent to every one on the slightest reflection, viz., it increases general 
debility, and prevents the due operation of medicine calculated to resolve 
the existing indurations, and consequent obstruction in the mesenteric 
glands. Impaired digestive function is the consequence, and not the 
cause, of the prevailing disease in this case. The real disease should be 
primarily attacked with the necessary caution of not impairing the pow- 
ers of digestion further; it will then be evident that all those symptoms 
necessarily arising from such causes must give way as the cause which 
provoked them vanishes. The too frequent exhibition of, and too much 
dependence on, powerful tonics, appears to me contrary to the diagnosis 


_of mesenteric glandular affections, for it must be useless to waste time in 


the endeavor to improve the function of the stomach by tonic medicines, 
which, though considerably impaired, is capable of digesting more food 
than can be converted into chyle. The symptoins of indigestion we so 
often find as attendants of glandular obstruction, are often increased to a 
very considerable degree by the ill-advised and constant taking-food 
system. 

Very many cases of this description are treated in respect to the mis- 
eries of indigestion, whilst the glandular affection is either totally lost sight 
of, or treated merely as a secondary matter of minor importance, whereas 
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the very reverse ought to be pursued. The constant stimulus kept up 
by tonics, in an emaciated system (extremely sensitive and easily excit- 
ed), counteracts every effort at reducing glandular induration; and_ this 
is rendered still more injurious by wines and other stimulating drinks 
which have been recommended. Such a mode of treatment might, be 
adopted in the common forms of scrofula with less objection than in 
mesenteric affections, but I must confess even in those I never perceived 
stimulants attended with any good effect. In atrophic cases, however, 
they are highly pernicious, although they are esteemed by some as scro- 
fulous affections. When oedema takes place, diuretics have been ad- 
vised ; but as this feature is one pointing out the inevitably fatal termina- 
tion of the case, such means can only hasten the event, being only an- 
other drain on the already debilitated system, without adding anything 
to the supply. Should any means adopted prove successful in restoring 
the glands to a healthy action by resolving the existing induration and 
restoring them to their original size, then there can be no mistake in the 
exhibition of tonics, freely adopting every means for restoring the physi- 
cal powers of the system. : 

The treatment which ] have found most effectual, and which I do not . 
advance on mere theory, but from twenty years’ close observation, is the 
use of a medicine that is generally allowed to be almost a specific in 
diseases of the glandular system, and that in doses so small as not to ex- 
cite the disturbance of the digestive organs, combining such means with 
milder tonics just sufficient to keep the system from sinking any lower, 
without any anxiety for increasing the physical powers, until the indurated 
glands may have been restored; under such circumstances J commence 
by giving the following :—R. Tincture of iodine, gtts. xxx.; Fowler’s 
solution of arsenic, gtts. xxv.; infusion of colombo or gentian, 3 vi. 
M. Let one-sixth be taken three times a day. 

As it sometimes happens that the solution of arsenic produces pains 
in the head, I occasionally omit, it in the mixture for the space of two 
or three days, after which it is resumed. By persevering some time 
steadily with this mixture, I have found the worst. cases much ameliorated, 
and life considerably lengthened, whilst many have been entirely restored 
to health; but as glandular resolution is of itself an extremely slow pro- 
cess, so it requires both perseverance and confidence on the part of the 
invalid, and great patience from the medical attendant. It is also_neces- 
sary in the progress of cure to affect the system very slightly with mer- 
cury once or twice, and in some cases of extensive disease of long 
standing even three times with great advantage, by. which means the ab- 
sorbent vessels are stimulated into freer action, and the effects of the 
iodine seem to be improved by it. When it-is requisite to give mercury, 
I prefer affecting the system as rapidly as possible by very small doses 
of calomel very often repeated, as—R. Calomel, grs. ij. ; crumb of bread, 
enough to make twenty-four pills. Take one every hour until the mouth 
is affected. 7 

The advantage in this is, that the desired effect is frequently produced 
within twenty-four hours, when the iodine mixture can be resumed (which 
it is necessary to omit while the effect is being produced). ‘This plan, 
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if strictly attended to, is one that I can recommend with confidence as @ 
safe and effectual one, applicable to every case of glandular induration, 
and unsuccessful only in cases too long neglected, where the action of the 
glands is almost entirely obliterated. ‘The diet should be strictly such 
as to afford the greatest quantum of nourishment with the least possible 
exertion of the stomach, to be well masticated, mixed with as little fluid 
as possible (with the exception of milk), and particularly to avoid those 
of a highly stimulating character, such as wines, spirits, and fermented 
liquors: to let a space of at least six hours elapse between taking food, 
and even then the stomach should not be overloaded. ‘These rules are 
imperative to the well-being of the patient. Exercise should be of the 
gentlest description ; why horse exercise should be so highly spoken of 
by many, I cannot conceive; in many instances I have seen it the 
very reverse of gentle; only fancy a weak, emaciated female tugging at 
the reins, and urging forward a stupid, rough-paced animal with an exer- 
tion highly injurious ; unless the adviser would go farther and say the 
kind of horse he recommends, he might as well send his patient to the 
treadmill : unless, then, the horse is a very suitable one, 1 am convinced 
the patient would progress better without such exercise. Where it can 
be procured, and weather permitting, an airing in an open carriage, or a 
gentle walk, is to be preferred; if, on the contrary, the weather is unfit, 
a swing rocking horse, or exercising chair, are very good substitutes; the 
mind to be kept cheerful, free from extraordinary excitements, occupied 
rather on pleasant trifles than on subjects requiring reflection. ‘The atro- 
phic cases of manufacturing districts, however, have but little comfort at 
command ; still I nave seen many restored under almost every disadvan- 
tage, and am anxious the plan should have a more general application, 
that its merit may be fully and fairly tested.—London Lancet. 


TOBACCO IN HYSTERIA. 


BY DR. J. H. THOMPSON, OF SALEM, N. J. 


Aveust 19, 1839.—Frances S., et. 22, unmarried, dark complexion, 
black hair, moderate embonpoint, about the ordinary height, after having 
performed an almost incredible day’s work, while her clothes were lite- 
rally “soaked ” with perspiration, sat down, with her bare feet resting upon 
a cold pavement, and continued in this situation for half an hour er more, 
until she began to “ feel strangely,” and as if something was “rising in 
her throat.”” She walked into the house and was immediately attacked 
with violent hysterical convulsions. I saw her at eight o’clock, P. M., 
about an hour after the attack. She was then upon a bed, surrounded by 
a number of persons, who, as usual, appeared to think the convulsions 
could be arrested by main force, since their utmost efforts had been 
directed to the injudicious and unsuccessful, attempt of preventing any 
motion on the part of the patient. Her arms were thrown violently in 
every direction ; her head was forced backward, and with the body formed 
a complete arch. The muscles of the neck and trunk were under rigid 
tonic contraction, while those of the lower extremities were not at all 
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affected. The face was swelled ;. the eyes firmly closed ; jaws could be 
opened with difficulty, but were quickly closed with a loud “ sfap.” 
Some abortive attempts were made to introduce medicine into al 
stomach ; her feet were placed in stimulating pediluvia, and cold appli- 
cations were made to the head, which was extremely hot. No impres- 
sion had been produced upon the disease. I tied up her arms, and made 
a free opening into the ‘vein, form which the blood flowed in a large 
stream. No regard was paid to mere quantity, its effects alone were con- 
sidered. In a short time the convulsive motions ceased ; the face began 
to lose the dark flush which had overspread it; the muscular system 
gradually relaxed, and the first intelligible words spoken by the patient 
since the attack were, “I feel sick.” About forty ounces of blood had 
been abstracted. 

20. Patient slept a little last night. Feels this morning, to use her 
own expression, “as if every bone had been broken, and every joint dis- 
located.” Says the catamenia appeared a week ago, and were as usual. 
Bowels were operated upon by enemata. Still feels the globus hystericus 
occasionally in a slight degree. Antispasmodics freely administered 
during the day. At about the same hour as on the preceding day the 
patient was again attacked. Assafcetida, 3). with 60 gtts. of tinct. opi, 
were given in enema,.and repeated two or three times without effect. 
Pulse strong ; vein again opened ; with the loss of twenty ounces of blood, 
the convulsions ceased. 

These attacks occurred at the same hour the three following days, not- 
withstanding the liberal use of almost the whole list of antispasmodics, 
and other remedies, amongst which quinine was given, as the disease 
appeared to have assumed a periodical character. ‘The convulsions ap- 
peared to increase in violence; they lasted for several hours, and left the 
patient in an extremely exhausted condition. During the attack her 
countenance was so altered in appearance and expression that her most 
intimate friend could not have recognized her. Her throat was the seat 
of chief distress ; desperate and continual efforts were made, as if to tear 
away something which was choking her. A distressing “ clucking” noise 
was made, as if the glottis was spasinodically opened and closed. Under 
these circumstances | determined to make trial, of the powers of tobacco. 
On the next attack some leaves were procured. _One was placed for a 
few minutes in hot water, and then spread over the epigastric region of 
the patient. In fifteen minutes the hysterical symptoms had all disap: 
peared. The patient felt sick, and continued so for some time, but did 
not vomit. At the usual hour on the following day, and also on the 
day after, she was again seized, but on both occasions the attack was 
arrested in limine, by the tobacco, and returned no more. No other means 
a ‘dines The patient slowly returned to her former state of 

ealth. 

This is but a solitary instance of the use of tobacco in one of the Pro- 
tean forms of this disease, and | am by no means disposed to place much 
reliance upon isolated cases. The facts are given as they occurred. It 
will be for future experience to confirm the efficacy of the remedy, or to 
7 it as unworthy of confidence in this disease.—Amer. Jour. of Med. 
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DR. MILLER’S ADDRESS. 


WE alluded, last week, to the address by Thomas Miller, M.D., of 

ashington, to the graduates of the medical department of the Colum- 
bian College. Two extracts from it are given below, on subjects not un- 
worthy the attention of all medical practitioners. The remarks possess 
additional interest, as coming froin one who has had long experience and 
enjoys a well-earned reputation in his profession. ] 

In visiting your patients, the course of tenderness and delicacy to- 
wards them, of which I have already spoken, should be observed in the 
first place. But there are some other duties, which require your special 
attention, both while in the sick-room, and after you have left it, which 
are of infinite importance. You enter the sick-room as gentlemen. No 
gentleman requires to be told how he should enter a room. The agita- 
tion and flurry of your patient, consequent on your visit, having sub- 
sided, proceed to examine, with care, into the case; and do this rather 
with the view to inform yourself of its real nature, than to impress him 
and those around you with an idea of your greatness, skill and impor- 
tance. Do not pursue your examination further than is absolutely neces- 
sary for the understanding of the case; at the same time, do not make 
up your mind as to its character, till you are perfectly satisfied. Dur- 
ing your visit, let your conduct be cheerful; you should neither evince 
levity, nor be austere, or too reserved in your manner; for, as 1 have 
said, manners have a most controlling influence on the minds of patients. 
Having satisfied yourself of every particular in the case (trusting nothing 
to the statements of others, particularly relative to the secretions), unin- 
fluenced by the suggestions of those who surround you, and who are 
ever ready to volunteer their opinions, make your prescriptions and give 
your instructions in a concise, clear, and distinct manner—in writing, if 
possible. A neglect of this particularity often leads to the grossest 
blunders ; an instance of which recently occurred to a medical friend of 
mine, in which the patient, not understanding the directions, actually 
swallowed a suppository of soap and opium. You are all, | have no 
doubt, familiar with the story of the lady who had the leeches designed 
for her epigastrium nicely fried and stewed, and then ate thena Let me 
advise you, also, to be particular in instructing your patient how the 
medicines you may order him should be taken. A disregard of this will 
cause him much perplexity ; and possibly you may find him, upon re- 
peating your visit, seated in a “wheelbarrow,” swallowing the portion 
ordered to be taken in “any convenient vehicle,” this being the most 
convenient. Inform the attendant of the manner in which you design 
your medicine to act; then leave your patient impressed with the belief 
of his speedy recovery. Never express an opinion of your patient’s 
case, unless circumstances (such as approaching death, and desire for 
consultation) render ‘it necessary. But when called on for your opinion 
of the patient, by those who have a right to be informed of his condi- 
tion, give it plainly, candidly, and in such terms as will neither confuse 
the listener, nor render your language liable to be misunderstood. Where 
obscurity in the case exists, state this; for if you give a positive state- 
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ment, relative to the condition of your patient, and that statement after- 
wards turns out to be inaccurate, your reputation will suffer. * * * 

Besides the attention which | have advised you should devote to 
your mere professional studies, you should not neglect, entirely, general 
literature ; this forms a material part of the education of every profes- 
sional man. Without some knowledge of general literature, you prove 
but a dull and uninteresting companion to your unprofessional friends. 
Some portion of your time, then, should be devoted to polite literature, 
to history, and to the understanding of the interests and institutions of 
your own country; and while you are in the pursuit of knowledge, and 
practise in your profession, bear in mind that a portion of your time 
should be set apart to holier pursuits. The study and practice of morality 
and religion become and are as much the duty of the professional man 
as any other in society. How consoling does it prove to a practitioner 
of physic, when he can conscientiously bend his knee at the bed-side of 
a dying patient, and ask aid from that source from which, at last, we only 
can have hope, to restore the sick, or smooth the path of the dying; to 
ask a blessing on our remedies, or, in the language of a celebrated pro- 
fesssor: ‘‘ When the vegetable, animal and mineral kingdoms have failed, 
appeal to the Author of all good, the high and mighty God ; and when with 
his will they have failed to cure or alleviate pain, to implore him to take 
to his bosoin the soul of our friend.” 

Gentlemen, an awful responsibility rests upon us when we are negli- 
gent of our religious duties. Where so much power is placed, and 
where so much benefit can arise from our exertions, we are highly cul- 
pable to neglect them. I must not be understood as asserting that our 
profession, as a profession, is destitute of this high and holy feeling: far 
from it, the popular opinion to the contrary notwithstanding. 1 here 
assert that there is as much pure, holy, and religious feeling among its 
members, as is to be found in any other class of men. . When I urge 
upon you the propriety of religion, I do aot mean that outward show, 
that boasted parade of piety, which ‘savors, at least, of hypocrisy more 
than of true religion. 1 mean a pure and more holy feeling; one that 
actuates you to be just and true in all your dealings; to love your 
neighbor as yourself; to do unto others as you would they should do 
unto you; to attend divine worship, but not with the view of being 
called out in the height of the services, when the eyes of the whole con- 
gregation are upon you ; nor to remain longer on your knees than any one 
else ; nor to make your responses louder than any one else ; nor to wear 
the religion on your back, nor on your countenance: these are mere 
mockeries, and are deservedly denounced by the truly pious, as the off- 
spring of designing hypocrisy, and have given rise to the well-known 
assertion, that doctors become religious from mere interest.* Religion, 
such as I have represented it, is not incompatible with any duty of a phy- 
sician; on the contrary, it heightens the value of his character. Nor 
does it interfere with bis social engagements ; it only tempers them. No 
mind is capable of enduring continuously the pursuits and objects of a 
professional man. He, therefore, like other men, requires, when he is 


* It is said that the thee and thou of Dr. Fothergill, of London, was worth £2000 per year to him, 
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allowed to enjoy it, relaxation and ease. How should (I should rather 
say how van) medical man enjoy relaxation? Men have differ- 
ent methods of being amused. I can only say, that the way in which 
a medical man may abstract himself from his profession, must depend 
much on his peculiar taste. 1 shall only point out, in part, how he 
should not employ his time of relaxation. In the first place he should 
avoid such pursuits as would interfere with his duties as a physician and 
a christian ; and he should never enter so assiduously and earnestly into 
any unprofessional employment, as to give him either a distaste for his 
profession, or cause him to resume its duties with a feeling of irksome- 
ness. The great source of evil, in any pursuit of life, particularly of the 

oung, is the social board; with its bewitching effects it wins him from 

is studies, then from his patients, and lastly it weds him to itself. By its 
fascinations it soon entraps him, entwining itself around him, strangles 
and turns him adrift, conscious only of his total wreck and destruction. 
This is an imperceptible effect of the convivial life of youth; therefore 
avoid it. In the country another evil existed, at one time, which was 
equally destructive to the young medical man, as any other. It was the 
habit, arising out of the hospitality of the people, of inducing their pro- 
fessional friends to drink, whenever they called, whether professionally or 
not. If cold, he was invited to drink to warm him. If warm, he drank 
to cool him, &c. And thus did the unconscious victim pass his days, till 
overtaken by a habit—a fixed habit—which left nothing of the once 
promising youth, but a wretched and miserable wreck. 1 have witnessed 
the effect of this custom, when a boy ; and was much disgusted when I 
saw the aged and once talented and respected doctor, who had been 
sent for to visit a patient, taken from his horse to be sobered before he 
could prescribe. 

These are the two sources of ordinary indulgence in pleasure. At first, 
innocent pleasure ; it leads you to the social board, or to visit your hospita- 
ble friends in the country ; and ina few years it causes the once bright and 
promising doctor, the ornamentof his circle, the courted and admired, to be- 
come a miserable outcast. But the danger to youth from intemperance is 
daily becoming less. ‘Thanks to the philanthropist of the present age, the 
march of temperance, like that of intellect, is keeping pace with experience 
and wisdom. ‘The custom, once so rife, of treating our friends, is now almost 
unknown. A drunkard is now rarely seen; the moral reform has made 
such rapid strides, that he who, but a few years since, was viewed as a 
hero—as an example worth imitating—is now not considered a fit com- 
panion for gentlemen. A two-bottle man is now seldom heard of among 
gentlemen. May this prove a growing and a lasting effect of the efforts 
in the great cause of temperance. And it will as long as it can number 
among its advocates the ablest statesmen, divines, physicians and lawyers, 
whose precepts as well as example are daily diffused, and held up to the 
community at large; not confined to district or town, but extending far 
and wide, unconfined to country, to nation or language. You have your 
part to act in this great moral reform; and I feel assured that 1 shall 
not urge you in vain tocontribute your share to the amelioration of suf- 


fering humanity—to lend your aid to the consummation of this great 
and desirable end. 
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MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL.—SURGICAL CASES TREATED 
BY J. C. WARREN, M.D. 


[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 


Fractures or THicu.—J. A stout, healthy young seaman, aged 21, 
fell through the hatchway of a vessel- about ten feet, striking his right 
thigh across the kelson, the 28th February, and fracturing the bone. 
No apparatus was applied, and he was brought to the Hospital the Ist of 
March. On examination, the right femur was found to be fractured just 
above the middle in an oblique direction. By a measurement made be- — 
tween the anterior superior spinous process of the ilium and the upper 
edge of the patella, the injured limb was three quarters of an inch the 
shortest. ‘The apparatus of Desault, which has been described in a 
former article, was applied, with marked relief, as is usual in these cases, 
to the pain from the splintered fragments of bone penetrating the mus- 
cles.. Between the time of the first application of the apparatus and the 
22d of March, the splints, &c. were occasionally removed, and the limb 
bathed in spirit. On this last day, quite firm union was found to have 
taken place, and there existed some power of motion. On the 29th of 
March, he was able to walk with crutches, and to-day, April 19, he 
walks quite well about the ward, with the aid of a cane. The limb is 
not perceptibly shortened. | : 
2. An Irish porter, aged 25, dragging a hand-cart containing two 
casks of wine, slipped and fell upon his face; the casks rolled forward, 
one of them striking upon the back of left thigh. He was brought im- 
mediately to the Hospital, March 25. A transverse fracture of the mid- 
dle of left femur was diagnosed. The limb, measured as in the preced- 
ing case, was three quarters of an inch shorter, the foot everted, the mus- 
cular part of the thigh much flattened and spread. The same treatment 
was pursued as in the previous case, and on the 18th of April the union 
of the fractured portions was quite strong, and the apparatus was omitted. 
The point worthy of note in these two cases, is the speedy union. 
Boyer gives forty days for children, fifty for adults, and sixty for old peo- 
ple, as the time necessary to continue the apparatus, and before which 
consolidation will be still imperfect. Both of our cases were adults; and 
in the first, twenty-two days, and in the second, twenty-four, or less than 
half the given time, were sufficient for a fortunate result; and our first 
patient was on his feet within thirty days. | 
Fracture of Humerus.—March 23d. A stout man, aged 39, was yes- 
terday run over by a hand rail car containing seven men. The vehicle 
ne over the right upper arm. Splints, &&c. were applied by a neigh- 
ing physician. At entrance the arm was exceedingly swollen from the 
shoulder to the wrist. Crepitus was very easily distinguished, and the hu- 
merus appeared fractured very obliquely at about its middle. Measuring 
acromion to olecranon, the injured arm was an inch the shorter. The 
swelling of the arm was too great to allow of the continuance of the 
splints, and it was therefore laid upon a pillow, and leeches and cold 
applied to it. | 
April 5. The swelling was sufficiently reduced to allow of the appli- 
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cation of splints; in consequence of the great mobility of the broken 
fragments, the usual short splints would have been insufficient to preserve 
a continued coaptation of the two portions. ‘Two long splints were there- 
fore applied, extending the one from the acromion to the back of wrist, 
and the other from the axilla to the palm of hand. The external band- 
ages were then agglutinated by dextrine, and the arm laid upon a pillow. 

There exists in the public generally, and even among physicians to some 
extent, a supposition that a fracture should be immediately done up in 
splints—a supposition, we need hardly say, perfectly unfounded. In 
this case the broken arm lay twelve days upon a pillow, without any ap- 
plications except those addressed to the resolution of the tumefaction con- 
sequent upon the violence of the injury; and to-day, April 22, every- 
thing appears advancing to a favorable termination. 

Fracture of Arm from Gun-shot Wound.—April 7th. A young man, 
aged 19, stout, and of good constitution, though addicted to irregular 
habits, shooting in the harbor, received the charge of his gun in his right 
arm, while holding it by the muzzle in his right hand—Complete paraly- 
sis, both of motion and sensation, immediately followed ; the former was 
recovered after the lapse of an hour, and the latter in about fifteen 
minutes, accompanied with considerable pain, which has continued since. 
Heinorrhage was small. ‘The accident happened at 9$ A. M., and he 
arrived at the Hospital about 24 P. M.; during part of which time he 
had been exposed in an open boat. He was seen by a surgeon, who 
arranged his arm in splints for the purpose of his more easy transport. 

Whien first seen he appeared considerably prostrated. Pulse 60, fee- 
ble; hands and feet cold. On examination of the arm, the ball in its 
passage appeared to have grazed along the palm of the hand, forming a 
furrowed wound two inches in length and about half an inch in depth ; 
and then to have entered the arm on its *anterior face, an inch and a half 
above the bend of the elbow, and to have passed out on its posterior 
face at two and a half inches above the olecranon. Both the orifices 
were circular, but the one where the ball had entered was, contrary to 
the usually-received opinion, the larger—a circumstance perhaps due to 
the close proximity of the gun to the arm. The bone was fractured, 
probably comminuted, but the artery was untouched, as both the ulnar 
and radial arteries could be felt at the wrist. The arm was laid upon a 
pillow, and the application of cloths dipped in laudanum directed ; he 
was directed a teaspoonful of sherry wine every quarter of an hour, till suf- 
ficient re-action, which occurred after about four doses. Afier the re-action, 
there was considerable pain in the wound, with some spasmodic twitchings, 
and he was ordered laudanum, fifty drops every half hour till relief. Since 
then his progress has been most satisfactory. During a few days he had 
opium and camphor sufficient to keep him free from pain; the arm has 
been continued upon the pillow, and a rice poultice applied over the 
wounds. The sloughs have separated kindly. There has been some 
cedematous swelling of the fore-arm and hand, in consequence of the ar- 
rest of circulation in the lymphatics, either by the swelling about the 
wound, or by the division of their main trunks by the ball. This latter 
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is the more probable, as the tumefaction appeared very shortly after the 
accident. Everything now is going on most satisfactorily. 

It may be remarked that a case like this, in the usual practice of Eu- 
ropean army surgeons, would have been made the subject of amputation. 
The decision of tiis question would be a matter of considerable impor- 
tance in a case like the present—a young man in the prime of life, 
wounded in his right arm. | : 

Strangulated Hernia. Operation without opening the Sac.—April 
10th. A stout, healthy sailor, aged 32, was admitted with strangulated 
inguinal hernia of the right side. After the failure of the taxis and the 
other usual remedies, the operation was decided upon. It was performed 
without opening the sac, and by the division of the internal pillar of the 
external ring. The intestines were returned without difficulty. The re- 
lief was instantaneous, and the patient has continued since without a 
single unpleasant symptom. ‘This method of operating, offering such a 
probability of escaping the risk of peritoneal inflammation, may always 
be tried at first, and if relief be not obtained, the opening of the sac can 


be done with as much chance of success as if the other attempt had not 
been made. 
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DEATH OF DR. LEACH. 


Wuen the melancholy intelligence was announced that Dr. Ezekiel W. 
Leach had died at sea,at the very commencement of a voyage that seemed 
to promise a restoration to health, it made a deep and solemn impression 
on the minds of those who knew him most intimately. His was a bright 
light, which was beginning to be seen at a distance: his capacity for pro- 
fessional business, together with a nice sense of the responsibilities of a 
physician, marked him out for usefulness and distinction, had his life been 
spared. Although Dr. Leach had studied, within the last few years, a 
particular department (the surgical treatment of hernia), with a view to 
being qualified for all emergencies in that difficult kind of practice, he by 
no. means neglected the pursuits or studies of a general practitioner. 
The members of those families which were his patrons, were exceed- 
ingly attached to him on account of the attentions and uniform kindness 
which marked bis intercourse with them. He was a close observer, and 
strictly a practical man. Very many articles have appeared in this Journal, 


from year to year, which were from his pen, and which show him to have 


‘been not only a ready writer, but also deeply interested in the progress of 
medical science. At the early age of 30 he sunk under the influence of 
that destroying angel of New England—pulmonary consumption. To 
an afflicted family we tender our heart-felt sympathies, If his children 
are taught the virtues of their father, and practise upon his precepts when 


they become actors in the busy world, they will live respected, and die 
lamented. | 
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Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane.—A report from this Institution 
for the year 1841, with a sketch of its buildings and organization, accom- 
anied by a superb engraving of the establishment, has been made by Dr. 
Kirkbride, the medical superintendent of the Institution. There seems to 
be nothing wanting in the buildings which could be either a convenience 
or a comfort in the management of a large number of insane people. 
From the physician’s statement, it is apparent that order reigns through- 
out, and the whole machinery of an admirably-devised mammoth edifice 
moves with exact precision. In the year 1841, 103 males and 73 females 
were admitted. At the close of the pamphlet are various tabular records, 
showing the ages of patients at the time of their admission ; occupation of 
males and females ; numbers married and single; the nativity, residence, 
and causes of insanity, of very many inmates. Then follows a series of 
modest tables, quite unpretending in their appearance, showing the age 
at which insanity first appeared in 176 persons; the forms of the disease 
for which these were admitted ; and the duration of the malady at the 
period of their admission. There are some other points that might be 
noticed with commendation, but presuming the pamphlet has circulated 
extensively we have not thought it worth while to be too particular. Dr. 
Kirkbride is evidently conscientiously devoted to the faithful discharge of 
all the duties appertaining to his responsible office. 


Naval Medical Corps.—An anonymous author has published, at Balti- 
more, a pamphlet of twenty-two pages, with the following title:— An 
Exposition of the unjust and injurious relations of the U. S. Naval 
Medical Corps, by a member.” The inference, after reading it, is, that 
the author has not been promoted as he thinks he deserves to be. He 
generalizes upon the hardships of a naval surgeon, and complains of the 
position he holds on shipboard, as though he had been wronged out of 
an inheritance. The cry of the horse-leech, give, give, give, is heard in 
every line of the exposition. A little more pay, a little more of nothing 
to do, and a little more of that official rank which some men covet, and 
this long chapter of complaints would never have been called into being. 
That the author understands applying the unction of flattery to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, is quite manifest—for we can almost see it trickle 
- down the skirts of his garments; but the artillery is turned towards the 
wrong battery. If there are real grievances, why not have them ‘properly 
laid before Congress? According to our estimate, the naval surgeons are 
altogether in an enviable position, compared with those of the U. S. Army. 
The latter are doomed to drudgery, with few or none of those pleasant 
and happy changes in climate or scenery, which mark the medical course 
in the navy. Besides, from what we have heard from the lips of several 
members of the naval medical staff themselves, in by-gone days, it is 
certain that as far as they were individually concerned, they considered 
themselves admirably provided for by Government. Very many things 
might be bettered in the service, beyond all doubt; but the corps, as a 
body, are viewed with envious eyes by whole scores of land doctors. 
And finally, if any one, or the whole of them, are dissatisfied, a com- 
mission can be thrown up in a twinkling. The reformation most needed 
in the naval medical service is more appointments, so that no one shall 
necessarily be obliged to be kept too long on a foreign station. 
After all, there are two sides to a story, and we regret extremely that 
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the complainant, who shows himself a writer of no mean literary attain- 
ments, has not given his name, and stated some facts more tangible than 
are those in the pamphlet, that if possible more exact justice might be 
meted out. 


Malformation of the Shoulders.—Last week some observations were 
made on the general condition of Mr. Nellis, the man without arms, with 
reference to the power acquired by the toes in the performance of motions 
that would at first seem impossible to be accomplished by any other means 
than the fingers. Another opportunity has occarred for a re-examination ; 
and it may possibly subserve the interest of some anatomist or physiolo- 
gist, if we give the following continuation of last week’s notice. 

In consequence of being destitute of arms, there not being a single 
vestige of an arm-bone connected with the shoulder-blades, a peculiar con- 
trol from early infancy has been acquired over the muscles of the mouth, 
altogether new and surprising. It reminds one of Lamarck’s notion of 
the manner in which animals obtained their forms—from the operation of 
the force of desire. The elephant, for example, had a short neck, and 
having a strong desire to clip the tender grass at his feet or the foliage 
above his head, kept on desiring from age to age, till finally the upper 
lip was actually elongated into the now characteristic trunk, dragging 
the nose in its long train. So it would be, were the doctrine true, in 
regard to the armless descendants of Mr. Nellis, should there be any ; 
the period would arrive when the lips must take the form of a proboscis ! 

A new labor devolves upon all the facial muscles, and especially upon 
those about the forehead. This is observable in holding on the hat, 
throwing it off, and soon. A spinal disease: put a stop to Mr. Nellis’s 
growth in his thirteenth year, and he only measures four feet five inches, 
and weighs but eighty-four pounds. Yet he is quite strong, especially 
with the teeth and jaws. A fifty-six is easily raised and thrown some 
feet, by the teeth, which are large, sound, and well set. Singular as it 
may appear, in infancy he managed to creep about as well as other chil- 
dren. There is a peculiarity in his vision, worth the special attention of 
philosophical visiters. It is this: although the most delicate cuttings in 
paper are executed by the toes, which necessarily removes the work to 
a considerable distance from the eyes, his vision at the point of the scis- 
sors is minutely distinct. This, like the training of the muscles of the 
lips and feet, was- established by the law of necessity ;—nature accom- 
modated the organ to the circumstances of the individual. Objects, such 
as a book, placed at the usual focal distance, soon produce a painful 
sensation. 

One of the anatomical singularities in Mr. Nellis’s organization, is that 
there are no rudimentary arms. The glenoid cavities are, apparently, 
completely formed, feeling under the finger as though the ball of the 
humerus were but just slipped aside. The acromion processes jut out 
boldly, like a protecting roof, on both sides, and on them; as on two 
projecting hooks, is hung his coat. All the muscles of the scapula are 
perfectly developed, and he has such perfect control over them too, that 
he can throw off a coat or re-adjust a garment to its proper place, about 
as readily as people who have hands. 

These few facts in relation to the actual condition of the unfortunate in- 
dividual to whom they relate, may be of use hereafter to the physiolo- 
gist. At all events, it would be quite inexcusable not to notice an 
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anomaly so striking. Mr. Nellis says that he cannot imagine any use 
for a pair of arms, and therefore manifests no regrets that he is without 
thein. 


Weekly Cliniques.—In other places besides New York, these convocations 
of the lame, halt and blind, are becoming convenient for medical students, 
if not popular with the general public. Even at the Castleton Medical 
Colleve, in Vermont, the record shows an increasing attention to the 
weekly cliniques. Here is a catalogue of several meetings, taken from the 
paper of that town. 

Saturday, 26th March.—1 strabismus convergens—operation. 1 do. 
divergens—operation. 1 amaurosis. 

Saturday, 2d April.—1 case hare lip—operation. 1 do. strabismus 
convergens—operation. 1 do. do. divergens—operation. 1 do. steatoma- 
tous tumor on forehead —operation. 

Saturday, 9th April.—1 case obstructed lachrymal duct—operation. 
1 do. staphyloma of the iris. 1 do. tumor of the upper lip—ope ration. 

Saturday, 16th April.—1 case strabismus convergens—operation. 1 
do. obstructed lachrymal duct—operation. 1 do ptosis. 1 do. hernia iri- 
dis. 1 do. closure of pupil and amaurosis. 1 do. eversion of lower eye- 
lid. 1 do. pterygium—operation. 1 do. cataract—operation, division. 


Medical Circular in Kentucky.—A State Medical Convention met at 
Frankfort in January, 1841, and adopted a constitution, elected officers, 
&c., and resolved to meet again in January, 1842. But some how their 
zeql cooled down to zero before the appointed day arrived, so that no quo- 
rum could be formed for business. However, with becoming enterprise, 
quorum or no quorum, a few distinguished medical gentlemen organized 
themseives, chose a chairman and secretary. and then listened to some 
spirited resolves—one of which was this—* That the interests of the medi- 
cal profession and of the public in general, would be promoted by the estab- 
lishment of a board of examining physicians, who shall meet annually 
for the purpose of conferring diplomas on all candidates who may be — 
found worthy on a rigorous examination” Dr. Duke read a paper on 
medical education. The circular letter is full of good suggestions for the 
government and respectability of the profession in Kentucky. At the 
first meeting in 1841, between sixty and seventy physicians came together, 
ready to act up to all laws and regulations of a Sate society ; but in just 
twelve calendar months, although the whole were notified, throughout 
the Commonwealth, “ not more than a dozen,” says the address, mourn- 
fully, came together. The meeting, therefore, was adjourned, sine die. 
Drs. M. L. Linton, J. M. Duke, J. Bennet and J. Burnet, who signed 
the circular, plead forcibly with their delinquent brethren, but if their ar- 
dor lost its latent heat in one year, in the cause of medical character, 
honor and respectability, they are not to be re-collected at Frankfort with- 
out some stronger inducement. 


Journal of Dental Science.—A correspondent requests the facts touch- 
ing the American Journal and Library of Dental Science. It is published 
under the auspices of the American Society of Dental Surgeons, at Balti- 
more, quarterly (price $5 per year in advance), by Messrs. Armstrong and 
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Berry. The editors are Chapin A. Harris, M.D., of Baltimore,and Solyman 
Brown, M.D., of New York—and a meritorious, deserving work it is, 
which should receive the hearty patronage of the brotherhood throughout 


Medical Miscellany.—Dr. Furguson is now the acting governor of Li- 
beria.— Widow Ruth Lincoln died on the 27th ult. at Mansfield, Mass., 
at the age of 101 years, 9: months and 18 days.—Eight hundred barrels 
of castor oil were manufactured at St. Louis, Missouri, last year.— We 
have been told, says the Newburyport Herald. that persons sent, at the 
public expense, to the State Hospital for the Insane, when found to be in- 
curable are returned to the towns from whence they were taken, there to 
remain in almshouses and jails.—Eighty-five persons have graduated at 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, since its organization in 1821. 
—Three hundred and sixty-three students attended the late course of Jec- 
tures, says the N. Y. Lancet, in the University of Pennsylvania.—Dr. 
Westmacott, of New York, advertises that he proposes to devote a con- 
siderable portion of his time to the delineation of healthy and morbid 
specimens. He instructs medical pupils in this useful business on Tues- 
days and Thursdays, at $20 per quarter.—Over sixty medical students 
were matriculated at the Castleton Medical College, Vt., says the paper 
of that place. The lecture season has opened, therefore, favorably.— 
Messrs. Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, have in press Quain’s celebrated 
anatomical plates, with notes and additions by Dr. Pancoast, of Jefferson 
Medical College.—Dr. Chadbourne, of Concord, N. H., is writing, in the 
Courier of that town, some terse articles on animal magnetism—which 
must make its sapient professors there wince under the severity of his 
logic.—No. 7 of the Guardian of Health, published at Baltimore, is re- 
ceived.—Dr. Charles B. Gibson, of Baltimore, performed an operation for 
osteo-sarcoma of the lower jaw, a week or two since, on a colored man, 
which is greatly commended for its success.\—Mr. Paul Couch, who died 
at Newburyport, March 19th, took to his chamber with a disease of the 
spine, October, 1812, from which he did not in a single instance cross the 
_ threshold, till carried out dead.—The Shakers of Enfield and Canter- 
bury, N. H., have given five hundred dollars to the Insane Hospital in 
that State—a generous expression of sympathy that redounds to the last- 
ing credit of the Society.x—Dr. T. L. Smith is Surgeon of the Frigate 
Congress, about going to sea from Portsmouth, N. H.—A new edition 
of Cooper’s Surgical Dictionary is preparing by Dr. Reese.—A sugges- 
tion is made in a foreign Journal that creosote is mixed with whiskey, to 
give it, what is called by gin-drinkers, the peat-reek flavor. If true, the 
effects on health must be fearful. i 


Marrten,—In Boston, Dr. R. W. Newell, to Miss A. C. Colman. 
Diep,—At North Bridgton, Me., Dr. Samuel Farnsworth. 


Number of deaths in Boston for the week ending Apri) 30, 32.—Males, 14; Females, 18. Stillborn, 3. 
Of consumption, 10—accidental, 1—typhus fever, 1—diarrh@a, 1—dropsy in the head, 1—hoop: 
cough, |—sudden, 1—scarlet fever, 6—inflammation of the bowels, 1—dropsy on the brain, 2—in- 

temperance, 1—smallpox, 1—old age, 1—measles, 1—child-bed, 1—decline, 1. 


MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Tue Censors of the Society and First Medical District will meet at the house of the subscriber, No. 


9 Franklin street, Boston, on Thursday, the 19th of May, at 4 o’clock, P. M. 
My 4—tm as = os JOHN JEFFRIES, Secretary of Censors. 
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TREMONT-STREET MEDICAL SCHOOL. . 
Tug subscribers, at their rooms in Tremont street, continue to give personal instruction to private pupils 
as heretofore, in the various branches of medicine, in connection with the practical pursuit of anatomy, 
and attendance on the Massachusetts General Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary, and the other op- 
portunities belonging to their school. JACOB BIGELOW, 
EDWARD REYNOLDS, 
Jy 28—eoply D. HUMPHREYS STORER, 
OLIVER W. HOLMES. 


INSTRUMENTS. 
THEODORE METCALF, Apothecary, No. 83 Tremont Row, offers to surgeons and dentists, the best 
assortment of Instruments to be found in the city: consisting in part of Amputating, Trepan- 
ning, Obstetrical, Dissecting, Strabismus, Pocket, Eye and Cocper’s Cases; Scarificators, Catheters, 
Bougies, Stomach Pumps, Injecting do., Spring and Thumb Lancets, Dissecting and Dressing Scissors, 
Trocars, Needles, Bistouries; Dressing, Dissecting, Polypus and Throat Forceps, Tonsil Instruments, 
&c. &c. of American and English manufacture. 

Extracting Forceps, in sets of 12, or singly, of superior form and finish; Excavators, Burrs, Plug- 
gers, Drills, Files ; Cutting, Splitting and Punching Forceps ; Gold and Platina Plate and Wire, Solder 
and Springs, Gold and Tin Foil, MinERaL TEETH, in great variety (much the largest assortment to be 
found in N. England), @rindstones, and almost every article used in the surgical or mechanical de- 
partments of Dentistry. 

All orders from the country carefully and promptly executed. D. 1.—6m 


MEDICAL INSTRUCTION. 
Tue subscriber, Physician and Surgeon to the Marine Hospital, Chelsea, will receive pupils and give 
personal instruction in the various branches of medical science. He will devote to them such time, 
and afford them such opportunities and facilities for study and practice, as are essential for a thorough 
and practical medical education. The medical and surgical practice of the Hospital will be consantly 
open to his students, and clinical instruction, on the cases as they occur, will be given. Abundant 
cilities for obtaining a correct knowledge of materia medica and the dispensing of medicines will 
afforded.—For terms, aud more particular information, application can be made at the Hospital or | 
letter. GEORGE W. OTIS, JR. 
Chelsea, September, 1841. Sep.8—eoptf. 


ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS. 

Dr. Haynes’s instrument, which is recommended by the profession generally, may now be had at 
the Medical Journal office. Price, with perineal strap, only @4—without, $3,50. By pares the 
publisher, No. 184 Washington street, physicians may be readily accommodated. A.1 

The Supporters may also be obtained of the following agents:—In New Hampshire, Drs J. A. 
Dana, N. Hampton; A. Harris, Colebrook; M. Parker, Acworth; J. Crosby, Meredith; E. Bartlett, 
Haverhill; D. Crosby, Hanover; F. P. Fitch, Amherst; J. Smith, Dover; J. C. Eastman, Ham- 
stead; C. B. Hamilton, Lyme; Stickney & Dexter, Lancaster; J. B. Abbott, Boscawen; N. Kendall 
& Co., Nashua. In Vermont, Dr. L. Jewett, St. Johnsbury. L.8. Bartlett, Lowell,Mass. J. Balch, 
Jr., Providence, R. I. 


ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

Sah nee session of Lectures will commence on the first Tuesday of October, and continue sixteen 
wee e 

Surgery, by ALDEN Marca, M.D. 

Theory and Practice of Medicine, by James McNavenron, M.D. 

Obstetrics, by EsenEzER Emmons, M.D. 

Materia Medica, by T. Romeyn Beck, M.D. 

Chemistry, by Lewis C. Beck, M.D. 

Anatomy, by James H. Armssy, M.D. 

Institutes of Medicine, by THomas Hun, M.D. 

Medical Jurisprudence, by AMos Dean, Esq. 


Lecture fees, $70. Matriculation fee, $5. Graduation fee, $2N. Boarding, from $2,50 to $3,00 per 
week. J. H. ARMSBY, M.D., Registrar. 
ALDEN MARCH, M.D., President. Al.27—tO 


INFIRMARY AT CONCORD, N. H. 
For the surgical treatment of diseases of the eye and ear, club-feet, curvature of the spine, and other 
distortions of the joints, whether arising from muscular contractions or other causes. 
Concord, N. H., March 25, 1842, Ap. 6— THO. CHADBOURNE, M.D. 
WILLIAM D. BUCK, M.D. 


VACCINE VIRUS. 
Puysicians in any section of the United States can procure ten quills charged with PuRE Vaccine 
Virus, by return mail, on addressing the Editor of the Boston Medica! and Surgical Journal, enclosing 
one dollar, post puid, without which no letter will be taken from the post office. June 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL is published every Wednesday by 
D. CLAPP, JR., at 184 Washington St., corner of Franklin 8t., to whom all communications must be 
addressed, post paid. It is also published in Monthly Parts, with a printed cover. There are two 
volumeseach year. J. V. C. SMITH, M.D., Editor. Price $3,00 a year in advance, $3,50 after three 
months, or $4,00 if not paid within the year. Two copies to the same address, for $5,00 a year, in 
odvenee Orders from a distance must be accompanied by payment in advance or satisfactory refer- 

Postage the same as for a newspaper. 
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